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INSANITY. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal.) 


Dertnition, explanation, illustrations, or description of Insanity. The 
terms sanus, sain, sane ; sound, right, healthy, settled in mind, not er- 
roneous, &c. are used relatively to the ordinary states of the understand- 
ing :—insane, the contrary and negative of the above, out of one’s wits, 
beside one’s-self, &c. are terms descriptive of the various states or con- 
ditions of the understanding to which the name “ insanity ” is applied. 
Spurzheim calls it ‘a disease of any intellectual faculty, the sufferer not 
being aware of the disease ; or, the existence of some of the natural pro- 
pensities in such violence that he cannot but yield to them,—a mental 
affection, depriving the sufferer of the power of proper self-direction.” 
Liord Hale calls it ‘‘ the absence of so much reason and understanding 
as make the individual accountable for his actions.”” Dr. Andrew 
Combe, of Edinburgh, tells us, ‘* the prevalent notion is, that some peo- 
ple possess a certain quantity of mind, reason, intellect, understanding, 
&c.; that insanity implies a diminution of this certain natural, ordinary 
qty, It seems to be beyond the power of man to invent any brief 

escription which shall comprehend the various affections whence 
insanity originates, or to construct a general delineation of a single condi- 
tion of disease, called disordered mind. This is not a specific disease, 
but a symptom attending many affections. A description of it must give 
a distinctive definition of each of the maladies from which it arises. It 
is the prolonged departure, without an adequate external cause, from the 
state of feeling and modes of thinking, natural character and habits usual 
to the individual in health, that is the true picture or symptom of disor- 
der in mind. The degree in which this disorder ought to be held as 
constituting insanity, is a question on which we can scarcely hope for . 
unanimity of sentiment and opinion. The attempt to fix the line of de- 
marcation between insanity and the minor forms of mental disease has 
never been attended with success. The slighter kinds of most diseases 
run by such imperceptible degrees into the more permanent and severe, 
that we are daily «able to determine the point at which the malady 
stands, and it is often by the event alone that we are enabled to form an 
accurate opinion. Whenever, along with evident signs of bodily disease, 
without the existence and continual actions of any adequate external 
cause, the temper, dispositions or habit of thinking and feeling, are per- 
manently altered from their natural state to such a oe as to com- 
municate impulses to action, too powerful to be resisted, or to present 
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palpably erroneous views in too plausible a light to be set aside by one’s 
own understanding, which would previously have been able to see and 
to perceive their falsity, then the disorder of the mental powers becomes 
such as we are accustomed to designate by the names insanity, melan- 
choly, mania. If an individual who has always been remarkable for a 
deferential deportment and habitual politeness, lays aside those qualities, 
and without provocation or adequate cause assumes unpolished forward- 
ness, a rough manner; if a person who has been noted all his life for 
prudence, steadiness, regularity, sobriety, suddenly becomes, without any 
adequate change in his external situation, rash, unsettled and dissipated 
in his habits, or vice versa ; if a father of a family, who in his usual con- 
dition enjoys his home, delights in the society of his family, and commu- 
nicates with each and all of thein with friendly confidence, become, with- 
out sufficient external cause, estranged from his domestic circle, shy, 
silent or suspicious, sharp or irritable in temper ; however clear his intel- 
Jectual powers may be, and however well he may conduct his affairs ; 
the soundness of mind of such an individual may become a subject of ques- 
tion. In all such cases, it is to be inquired how far his capacity of proper 
self-direction in his intercourse with society is affected; whether he is 
deprived of his natural power of sound judgment in his affairs; is the 
departure from his sound or ordinary state of mind, such as justifies con- 
finement of the sufferer, or restraint of his use and disposal of his property, 
so that it becomes the duty of the law and of his friends to step in for 
his and their protection ;—can he distinguish right from wrong ; does he 
know that in doing a mischievous act he commits a crime, and offends 
_ the laws of God and man ; is he impressed with the consciousness 


it and fear of punishment ? ” 

edico-legal testimony.—No discreet person or physician professes 
to be competent to discourse on these various states or conditions, unless 
he is one of the small number of persons who have had and improved 
the means of witnessing and examining attentively and extensively those 
various states and conditions. Even these few persons are, not seldom, 
justly reserved in forming opinions, as to these various states and condi- 
tions, which opinions are to affect human life and happiness. ‘That the 
medical testimony of others than those, as to these various states and con- 
ditions, is often loose, inaccurate, contradictory, confused, is not so strange, 
as it is that those others should be called or should undertake to testify 
as to these various states and conditions (with which they must feel that 
they are not familiar and that they know but little), unless in defect of 
better testimony, and unless after such explanations and acknowledgments 
as prevent undue reliance on or expectations from such testimony. 
Should not professional witnesses introduce their testimony by stating how 
far their attentions and means of observation have been connected with 
the subject of their testimony ? Some lawyers appear to devote them- 
selves to criminal jurisprudence, some to civil, some to conveyance and 
topics connected with it, &c. Such devotion gives especial weight to 
their respective judgment in their several departments. It is in the 
habitual watching and just appreciation of all collateral conditions and 
differences, that an accomplished observer shows his superiority over one 
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who proceeds with less extensive observation. The former, dreading to 
overstep the limits of positive knowledge, of which facts are the only 
basis, is most scrupulous in examining what are called such, before he 
admits them, and in investigating modifying influences, in comparing re- 
rults and tracing relations.”” ‘The immense variety of appearances pre- 
sented to him who observes attentively insanity and other forins of dis- 
ease, renders him unceasingly cautious in drawing deductions from an 
incomplete, imperfect, partial, limited survey. Such does not suffice in 
the criminal proceedings applied to alleged insanity, which practically 
allow full consideration of all the circumstances of each case under ex- 
amination, without being limited to the abstract question of the existence 
or non-existence of insanity. Greater accuracy in making observations, 
and greater caution in reasoning from them, than are usually exhibited in 
such cases, are imperatively required. 

Causes of Insanity.—Dissection has not revealed any morbid condi- 
tion of the brain peculiar to and characteristic of insanity. When the 
beginning of a certain case of insanity has been immediately preceded 
by distinct sensation of much uneasiness in the inner part of the head, 
and, after death, the inner part of the brain exhibits disorganization,* it 
then would seem probable that disease of the brain had been among the 
causes of this certain case ; and, if thorough examination of the history of 
this particular case affords no further explanation, then this particular 
case would seem to have been caused principally by disease of the brain, 
but would not account for other cases differing from it. Causes are to 
be sought, not to be assumed. 


‘¢It is a common idea that after the subsidence of a severe disease, or 
after recovery from an injury, a morbid irritability and proneness to irre- 
gular action remains, which without obvious cause, or on the application 
of, or exposure to what are generally considered to be even the slightest 
exciting causes, is likely to be followed by an outbreaking of the disease 
—that, on account of the liability to diseased action consequent to attacks: 
of disease, there are many persons who cannot be cured only to a certain’ 
point ; they retain so lively a susceptibility that the slightest causes pro- 
voke a recurrence of disease, that their health can be preserved only by 
being where no shock or event is likely to occur to throw them into their 
former state ;—that, however calm and rational some people who have’ 
been insane may be while enjoying the quietude of domestic society, it 
must never be supposed that they are in as perfect possession of their. 
senses as if they had never been ill. In ordinary circumstances, and 
under ordinary excitement, their perception may be accurate, and their 
judgment perfectly sound ; but that they are unable to withstand any 
unusual exertion, any sudden provocation, or any unexpected and press 
ing emergency : there being a wide difference between the small portions 
of intellect and physical strength called into action in the retirement of 
the habitual invalid, and that which is required and displayed by the sane 


* Uneasiness and distress may be felt in and may seem to emanate from a certain part, yet no dis- 
organization or appearance of disease may be there detected on dissection. hen, it may be uncertaia: 
whether that part was the seat of disease, or only of the sensation derived weerp ben | : 
of a limb does not at once terminate the feelings which used to seom to . 
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rson when in health, in the wider field of public and private duty.” 

et, occasions, in abundance, there are for congratulating persons who 
seem to be tender, who have been insane, or otherwise sick, that they 

ass unharmed through what were apprehended to be great perils and 
incitements to disease, formidable shocks and trials, which sometimes 
prove great advantages both to health and reason. There are great dif- 
ferences in our susceptibility to disease. Some people fall into it without 
any apparently propelling force or appreciable exposure. ‘The fact that 
an individual has labored under a disease, proves that he has been suscep- 
tible of it, not that he remains so. For some attacks of disease seem, as 
it is called, “‘ to season,” protect, corroborate the late sufferer against 
future attacks, or he becomes less impressed by them, recovers from them 
more readily than before. After certain attacks of disease an improved 
condition occurs, and the late sufferer asserts that till now he has never 
experienced the vigor of life. ‘‘ It is not uncommon to see persons who 
have been accounted to be tender and nervous and unfit for doing any- 
thing, while they were the subjects of excessive precautions and solici- 
tudes, deriving the utmost advantage from events, even apparent misfor- 
tunes, which throw them upon their own resources, and force them to 
exert their utmost energies to maintain a respectable standing in society, 
&c. The weakness, tremors and apprehensions which formerly seemed 
an inborn part of themselves, disappear as if by enchantment, and strength, 
vigor and happiness take their place; that exercise of the powers bein 
supplied which is indispensable to healthy existence, and to comfort a 
welfare.” 

Jn a lucid interval or intermission of insanity, when the cloud which 
enveloped the understanding seems passed away, and reason seems to 
shine forth in its original brightness, is it likely that health is restored ? 
that the disease is vanished? Mischievous acts, committed in such inter- 
vals of insanity as do not exceed in duration the intervals between the 
paroxysms of intermittent fever, or of neuralgia or tic douloureurx, are 
not likely to be presented to the tribunal of a jury, but, by common con- 
sent, to be referred to the disease. Generally, the most important judi- 
cial proceedings, relative to acts of persons who are said to have been 
insane, take place so long after the commission of the acts, that time 
enough has elapsed for what is entitled to the name of “ lucid interval or 
intermission,” to be terminated by new acts, or by a recurrence, of insanity, 
protective of the accused, without resort to surmises. The terms “ in- 
termission, lucid interval,” are applicable only to past conditions ; we 
have no knowledge which enables us to foresee a distant change in 
health. The inquiry is not whether the act in question could have been 
the result of insanity, but whether it was probably so. If the fact that 
it can be made to appear that an individual has ever been beside himself 
is to lead to the question whether an alleged criminal act may not possi- 
bly have resulted from insanity, then all dreamers, sleep-walkers, epilep- 
tic, cataleptic, apoplectic, hysteric, hydrophobic, convulsionary people, 
those who have ever suffered under febrile delirium, tremulous delirium, 
delirium of erysipelas, of child-bed, may with special security give loose 
to a mischievous, malevolent, and spiteful disposition. (See p. 258.) 
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If a man believing himself “ to be the Christ,” but exhibiting in other 
respects no unsoundness of mind, slays his keeper for confining “ the 
Saviour of mankind,” is this man responsible for the slaying? Jf a man, 
exhibiting in other respects no unsoundness of mind, imagmes himself to 
be the owner of large possessions, that are unjustly withheld from him, 
and that a certain person stands in the way of his rights, can he be held 
responsible for shooting that person? Ought not a phrenologist to be 
satisfied with the answer—he cannot be held responsible for doing to that 
keeper or person what he is authorized to do to him who so confines, 
withholds and stands in the way :—to be irresponsible for the slaying or 
shooting, there must be proved, insanity more general than that above 
described ; or, phrenologically, morbid excitement of the organs of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, producing irresistible raving, violence and 
fury. For so doing, he would be entitled to the indulgence which is 
usually accorded to one who reasons and acts justly from wrong impres- 
sions, honestly received and irresistibly held and imbedded in his under- 
standing and imagination. In lack of such proof, malice prepense and 
undue revenge are imputable to him ; such appears to be the conclusion 
to which the views of phrenologists, at least, on this subject, must result. 
Lord C. J. Mansfield, in Bellingham’s Trial, said, “if a patient, fancying 
the existence of injury, seeks opportunity of gratifying revenge, if he was 
capable, in other respects, of distinguishing right from wrong, there is no 
excuse for any act of atrocity which he might so commit ;” and Mr. 
Alison then said, “ unquestionably the mere fancying a series of injuries 
to have been received will not serve as an excuse for murder, for this 
plain reason, that supposing it true that such injuries had been receiv- 
ed, they would have furnished no excuse for the shedding of blood.” 
The ascertained existence of such fancies, may lead to the search for 
further delusion, but gives no evidence or right of presumption of their | 
existence. 

Notwithstanding the increase “a hundred fold,” attributed to our 
knowledge of insanity, by the researches of able, indefatigable inquirers, 
does the state of our knowledge enable us to ascribe or impute, definitely, 
any certain function, action, or mode of action to the brain? ‘ Phreno- 
logists hope to show that the function of the brain is to manifest the 
mind—that there is a diversity of functions in different parts of the brain 
—that the mind operates through the brain—that the brain is the organ 
of the intellectual and moral faculties and of the various animal appetites, 
or that it is a congeries or aggregate of many distinct organs or parts ap- 
propriated to different uses, each organ manifesting distinct mental pow- 
ers—that the functions of the brain remain, except as far as explained 
by phrenology, enveloped in mystery ; still that great ignorance in regard 
to both the structure and functions of the brain is prevalent ; and there- 
fore we cannot but be very imperfectly acquainted with its alterations in 
disease.” 

‘“‘ Earl Ferrers was tried for a murder committed in a state characte- 
rized by a change, not in kind, but in degree, of his natural qualities. 
He was, in the opinion of all who knew him, of violent spirit, and as 
such, had been guilty of many outrages. His behavior to his lady was. 
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habitually so brutal that a separation was effected by Parliament. He 
had long been beset with unfounded suspicions of plots and conspiracies, 
unconnected ravings, sudden starts of fury, denunciations of unprovoked 
revenge, frantic gesticulations, strong caprice of temper. His arguments 
and remarks were very rational, even when his conduct was frantic. 
When the act of separation was passed, at the Earl’s request, Mr. John- 
son, who had been all his life employed in the family, was appointed 
receiver of his estates. Now the Earl’s natural jealousy and suspicion 
ascended, and he imagined all his relations to be conspiring against him, 
and that Johnson had become one of their accomplices. Fired by this, 
and other imaginary ill treatment, the Earl attempted to dispossess J. of 
his farm, but found he had not the power. Provoked and excited still 
more by the failure, he determined to gratify his revenge by assassina- 
tion. He ordered Johnson to attend him with his papers ; sent away 
the male servants on various errands, locked the room door, and after a 
warm expostulation, insisted on J.’s signing a paper, acknowledging him- 
self a villain, under pain of being shot. J. remonstrated. The Earl 
“commanded him to kneel and implore heaven’s mercy, and then shot 
him. J.’s agony fora moment excited the Earl’s pity, and made him 
have his victim carried to bed,a surgeon sent for, and J.’s family inform- 
ed of what had happened, and the Earl expressed great anxiety for his 
recovery. No sooner was he attended to, than the Earl declared to J.’s 
daughter and to the surgeon, that he intended to have killed him, and 
did not repent what he had done, for J. was a villain who deserved his 
fate. The Earl then drank to intoxication, and abused, insulted and 
threatened to shoot him again, and was with difficulty restrained. He 
was convicted, upon the impression that his previous conduct had been 
indicative of uncontrolled violence of temper, rather than of actual insanity. 
The safety of society requires that the effects of violent passions should 
be considered as crimes. At his execution he behaved with propriety 
and composure, and declared that he had no malice against J., and that 
the murder was committed in a perturbation of mind, occasioned by 
crosses and vexations.” Thus was his neighborhood rid of a scourge 
whose execution added nothing to the stigma of his name, nor need oc- 
casion any regrets, or reflection on the science or jurisprudence. It 
has probably had an influence in restraining the bad passions of others. 
His acquittal would have occasioned to them a dangerous presumption. 
The safety of society is to be guarded, as well at least as the extreme 
rights of dangerous and useless individuals. 

Of what importance was Ferrers’s right to live, if it jeopardized that of 
any useful person in his employ and neighborhood? If his friends be- 
lieved him to be insane, they chose to risk the consequences of his free- 
dom, and of their evidences of his insanity, rather than to submit to the 
measures for restricting him. There is, says Dr. Prichard, “ a perversion 
of the natural feelings, affections, indications, temper, habits, and moral 
dispositions, without any notable lesion of the intellect, or knowing and 
reasoning faculties, and particularly without any maniacal hallucination. 
Enamity agpinst their dearest friends is a frequent trait of persons so per- 
verted. They often display great ingenuity in giving reasons for their 
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eccentric conduct, and in accounting for and justifying the state of moral 
feeling under which they appear to exist. They think and act, however, 
under the influence of strongly excited feelings.” It is not an uncommon 
case that persons senselessly waste the means of comfort of themselves 
and of those for whom it is their duty to provide, and that it becomes 
necessary to resign their concerns into the bands of more trustworthy 
friends. At the commencement of such developments, the defaulter 
sometimes deprecates merited censure by an exhibition of ‘“ nervous dis- 
tress,” and when this has succeeded, he begins to express his restlessness 
under necessary restriction of his agency, and this may become aggravated 
into hostility against his most friendly and judicious guardians to any 
degree of license which may be tolerated. Let not good sense be prosti- 
tuted, nor society be endangered, by unreasonable attempts to palliate or 
excuse the outrages of such individuals. Something more is required 
than unequal spirits and the habit of doing odd things, and manifesting or 
indulging strange feelings and peculiarities, and selfish disregard of others, 
and the proprieties of life, to constitute irresponsibility. 

It has been said, that “in some courts of justice, the feelings of hu- 
manity seem to be stifled ; they are often outraged by the execution of 
creatures whose mad ravings were heard in the court and on the scaffold.” 
These expressions seem to be unduly strong, amongst us :—accused per- 
sons under trial sometimes show the effects of great anxiety, and persons 
condemned to death sometimes show the effects of extreme distress on 
the scaffold—Sir Jas. Mackintosh (Hist. of Eng. Vol. 3, p. 36) says, 
‘‘ The character to be given to acts done by a person apparently near to 
the varying frontier which separates lunacy from malignity, bas defied all 
experience and sagacity. But there is a misnamed tenderness of blood, 
such disregard for the lives of the citizens, that it is not thought worth 
the while to punish a murderer. Such negligence of life, by the name 
of humanity, is a great confusion of ideas.”” The acknowledged mildness 
of our laws, and the unwillingness to convict capitally, authorize a st 
conviction that no practical injustice will be done. The allegation 
insanity is adduced to an indefensible degree. It seems sometimes to 
be introduced as if to direct the attention of the jury from the subject of 
accusation, to confuse it by gratuitous introduction of monstrous narrations 
foreign to the case. It is greatly to be lamented that even very recently, 
though happily not in this vicinity, such attempts have succeeded to 
explain away what seem to be premeilitated crimes, achieved with 
complex machination. Let professional witnesses frown upon such in- 
tentions, lest truth and science be prostituted to the defence of guilt and 
to their own degradation. ‘A man incapable of conducting his own 
affairs, may still be answerable for his criminal acts, if he can distinguish 
right from wrong.” (Collinson on Lunacy, Vol. 1. p. 657.) 

Certain individuals and cases, rightly viewed with severity by the law, 
become with equal right, and from imperious duty, to be cherished by 
the most enlightened and the best part of society, in its private capacity, 
leaving to spiteful, unforgiving people, to deny allowances to human 
infirmity, when beset by evil influences. Such people are thus liable to 
become more guilty than those have been whom they unrelentingly 
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cee and who sometimes requite their obligation to society by 
oming of use and credit to it. 
This community has been greatly annoyed of late by reports of a 
deplorable event which occurred in a remote public asylum for insane 
eople. In palliation, it has been strongly urged that “such asylums are 
Fable to such events.” But such events in them are so rare, as to be 
entitled to the name of monstrous. In the asylum in Charlestown, from 
its establishment under that enlightened and faithful superintendent, Dr. 
R. W., till his retirement from the office, no occasion appears to have 
existed for solicitude on this score. There- was no communication then 
between the sexes, even among the attendants. If by these it was sug- 
gested that this restriction was undue, they were reminded that their 
* service was of high responsibility, and inconsistent with a regard to the 
pleasantries of life.” May this wise system be the inflexible rule of all 
such asylums, so that protection and confidence shall be secured, not 
only to the sufferers who are consigned to them, but to the hearts of 
friends who sympathize with them. And may the bright example and 
the great service of him who devoted the best part of his life and health 
to the interest of our asylum, be ever cherished by our community. 
Boston, May, 1836. 


EXAMINATION OF THE HEAD OF FIESCHI, THE FRENCH ASSASSIN. 


Tue cranium presented exteriorly the marks of two wounds, one of which 
was situated over the posterior-superior angle of the left parietal bone, 
and occupied a considerable surface ; the other, much smaller, was seated 
a little above the extremity of the left eyebrow. Near the angle of the 
mouth, on the left side, was an oblique cicatrix, nearly half an inch in 
length, so completely formed, that it might have passed for the mark of 
an old wound. ‘The external wound of the integuments, above the ear, 
was not yet closed. 

The soft parts were now carefully removed by a crucial incision, and 
the bone exposed. At the point corresponding with the wound in the 
left parietal bone, was observed an oval projection of the osseous wall, as 
large as a crown-piece ; this prominent portion of the bone was perfectly 
circuinscribed, and bore some resemblance to a watch-glass fixed in its 
circle. Its surface was throughout uniformly convex, except at a small 
point inferiorly. On cutting through the skull, and examining its internal 
surface, a concave space of the same form and dimensions corresponded 
with the external projection, and it now became evident that the latter 
was nothing else than a portion of the skull, which had suddenly and in 
totality been removed, as it were, by the action of a punch, and being at 
once replaced by the surgeon, had subsequently united to the rest of the 
cranium. A very thin false membrane lined the internal surface of the 
fractured bone, and separated it from the dura mater; however, the 
membranes of the brain near the wound were perfectly healthy, and pre- 
sented trace neither of external lesion, nor of inflammation. It was evi- 
dent the brain had not been injured, a circumstance which explains how 
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the assassin was able to descend from his chamber-window by a cord 
into a neighboring court : yet the shock must have been dreadful. ‘The 
wound on the forehead seemed only to bave entered the external wall of 
the frontal sinuses. Fieschi, during his trial, spoke of seventeen or 
twenty fragments of bone which had been removed from his head ; this 
was an exaggeration, if not false, for nowhere could any loss of substance 
be perceived. 

The nature of the wound, and particularly its mode of union, offer 
several particularities of the highest surgical interest. No doubt M. 
Lelut will shortly publish a detailed account of the autopsy.— Lancet. 


CASE OF ELEPHANTIASIS, WITH EXCISION. 


A. B., a married female of about 25 years of age, in a very poor and 
dejected condition, presented herself at the hospital of Mymunsing, in 
August, 1834. She had a large tumor of the size of an infant’s head 
depending out of the right labium pudendi; the tumor extended by a 
neck from the labium and adipose tissue of the mons veneris of the same 
side, as far down as the knee: the neck was soft and evidently consisted 
of merely adipose structure ; the dependent part of the tumor was round 
and hard, its surface uneven, and ulcerated in two places inferiorly, the 
ulcers excavated to the extent of half an inch, their walls smooth and 
discharging a thin foetid sanies, their bases projecting and nodular. ‘The 
fine membrane lining the labium was continuous with the covering of the 
tumor on its inner side, and at the point of junction the mucous mem- 
brane was fissured, the margins of the fissures rounded and smooth, these 
blending with a white hard fibrous condition of the skin. The history of 
the case given was that an enlargement of the part first took place two 
years ago, but that the tumor had increased to its present dimensions 
within the last six months. ‘The poor woman suffered great pain from 
the ulcers, she was an outcast from her home, her life was miserable, and 
she requested to have the mass removed. 

Previously to performing the operation I did not suspect the existence 
of any visceral disease. ‘The operation consisted in making an incision 
on each side of the neck of the tumor, the two forming together the shape 
of a leaf, and thus removing it, taking care to carry away all enlarged or 
unhealthy looking portions of adipose tissue : several ounces of blood were — 
lost from the vascular state of the labium and its lining membrane ; the 
sides of the wound were brought together by three stitches and adhesive 
plaister. Pain was felt in the wound for the first three or four days, the 
stitches soon gave way from the unavoidable motion of the limb, the 
- wound looked clean but sluggish, the edges not inclined to unite ; a poul- 
tice was applied, and subsequently caustic and scarification ; the pulse 
was small and feeble ; Port wine and bark were administered ; disease in 
the lungs now came on, evidenced by cough, expectoration, and quicken- 
ed respiration ; dysentery supervened with pain on pressure over the as- 
cending colon ; the woman became so reduced in strength as hardly to 
be able to stir on the bed, and ultimately scarcely to speak ; the edges 
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of the wound skinned over, and remained separated ; the surface had 


a dry, inactive aspect. She died one month after the removal of the 
tumor. 

Upon examination of the body a few hours after death, I found a tu- 
berculated state of the Jung, and inflamed and ulcerated state of a portion 
of the colon; the spleen was shedded externally and throughout its 
structure with tubercles, firm and of a white fibrous appearance, as large 
as almonds. The tumor which had been removed exhibited upon inci- 
sion through it a progressive state of disease ; the upper portion including 
the neck consisted of an enlarged state of the cells of adipose tissue, after 
the division of which some fluid oozed out; lower down the fat disap- 
peared, the cellular membrane was closely compacted together, and a 
serous fluid followed copiously the use of the knife ; the inferior two- 
fifths of the inass was a hard, white, homogeneous substance; of this the 
eminences at the base of the ulcers were composed. I observed in the 
tumor neither enlarged veins nor absorbents. 

‘The subject of this case had a flabby unhealthy appearance, but_was 
not emaciated at all when she applied for relief. It may be a question, 
whether death was occasioned by the morbid taint remaining in the blood, 
and showing itself in the disease of the viscera, after its point of external 
development was removed ; or whether the shock of the operation, and 
consequent reaction, was more than the enfeebled powers of life in the 
viscera and body generally could bear, and thus Jed to the fatal result ; 
or probably the most correct view is, that the train, though smothered, 
was already laid in the tubercular state of the spleen and lungs co-exist- 
ent with the tumor, and merely required the disturbance of the operation 
to explode it and destroy life.—India Journ. of Med. Science. 


A CASE OF PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA. 


Joun Forp, the subject of the following singular affection, a lad of 13 
years of age, and to all appearance in good health, was sent, about the 
Ist of July, on a message a mile from home. It is supposed he ran a 
greater portion of the way and became heated and fatigued. On his re- 
turn, his nose was bleeding, which, with other symptoms, that were 
alarming, caused my attendance. When I saw him, he was bleeding 
freely at the nose, fauces, and gums. Blood oozed also from one of the 
eyes, and he discharged by vomiting a dark grumous fluid, resembling 
coffee grounds. His body was found covered with petechiz, particularly 
his neck and chest, which were bleeding so as to stain the bed clothes, 
and gave him the appearance of sweating blood. His eyes and skin, 
where the purple specks did not exist, were yellow. He complained 
much of sickness of stomach, and of no other pain—pulse full and hard, 
which the loss of a pint of blood at the arm did not reduce. Blood on 
standing presented a buffy appearance. 

He was ordered a dose of calomel, which brought off dark matter such 
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as he was discharging from his stomach, and thereon the vomiting and 
the hemorrhage from his mouth and nose ceased. ‘The mineral acids 
were given with a view to supporting the strength of the patient under 
the wasting discharges, but the hamorrhage from his bowels continuing, 
he died in thirty-six hours from the time he was attacked. 

This case occurred in one of the eastern counties of Tennessee. The 
diseases which were prevailing in the neighborhood at the time, were 
cholera morbus, and congestive bilious fever. The season was a wet 
one.— Translyvania Journal of Medicine. 


BOSTON MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,— With regard to the report of proceedings at the annual meeting of 
the Boston Medical Association, I can only say that it was written on 
the day of its date—eight days after the meeting—and written entirely 
from memory, as | had not the slightest intention of reporting the discus- 
sion at the time it took place. 1 doubt, however, whether any part of 
it is “‘ too warmly expressed,” or “ too highly colored.” The “ frequent 
repetition of certain phrases” is no fault of mine—and if the words 
“ audacity, arrogance and presumption ” are alluded to, I must say that 
the trinity is the gentleman’s own, and wants nothing but his inimitable 
tone and manner of repeating it. In one instance “ tmpudence ” was 
used instead of * audacity,” but as they reciprocally define each other 
the error is of little importance. Very possibly, also, “‘ as much quacke- 
ry”? may have been employed instead of ‘* more quackery” ; I will not 
insist upon the latter. 

No one acquainted with Dr. Storer’s plain, honest, and frank manner 
of expressing himself upon an interesting subject, will doubt that he might 
have uttered the remarks attributed to him. I am willing, however, to 
strike out “ barefaced bullying,” and allow Dr. Bartlett to substitute his 
own phrase: he will not find one more expressive. He should remem- 
ber, too, that in every game the by-stander has advantages over the 
actual combatants, and that many things may be said in an extempora- 
neous discussion, particularly by men of warm temperament “ somewhat 
excited,” of which the memory retains no impression. It becomes him, 
therefore, not to be too “ confident”’ as to what he did, or did not, say. 
The reporter would merely add that should another opportunity occur, 
it will be his earnest endeavor to follow Dr. B. ad verbum. 


Boston, May 18th. B. Y. 
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BOSTON, MAY 25, 1836. 


MEETING OF THE MEDICAL COUNCIL. 


AT an adjourned meeting of the Medical Council of the State Medical 
Society, at the Athenzeum, on Wednesday, May 18th, Dr. Warren, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair, there were present Drs. James Jackson, George C, 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Walter Channing, Geo. Hayward, Z. B. Ad- 
ams, John Ware, Enoch Hale, David Osgood, W. Strong, John Jeffries, 
John Homans, Geo. W. Otis, J. V. C. Smith, J. W. McKeen, of Bos- 
ton ; and Drs. Walker, of Charlestown, and Buck, of Malden. 

The Council was convened in consequence of certain charges preferred 
against Dr. J. S. Bartlett, for violating the 8th Article of the By-Laws 
of the Society. Being introduced by the Wardens, he addressed the 
Council respectfully in a speech of some fifteen or twenty minutes, in vin- 
dication of his conduct. ‘Since the citation to appear in this place,” 
said Dr. B., ‘“‘ was received, I have scarcely had rest, owing to the fa- 
tigues necessarily connected with professional duties. The Council have 
never had a parallel case, and there being, therefore, no precedent to 
guide me in making a defence, I have prepared nothing elaborate for this 
occasion. When impeached the other day before the Boston Association, 
I did not suspect that such a process was agitated :—supposing the meet- 
ing one for the ordinary annual business, it was convenient to attend, as 
I happened to be visiting, about the hour, in the neighborhood of the Me- 
dical College.”” Here the Doctor narrated very nearly what was pub- 
lished last week in relation to the transactions of the Association. He 
then read from the Boston Pilot an article, of which he acknowledged 
himself the writer, greatly commendatory of a notorious itinerant moun- 
tebank, who deserves the penitentiary for his outrageous impositions in 
the city of Boston alone. ‘I have examined hundreds,” continued the 
speaker, ‘of this man’s patients. At first, I visited them incog. and 
when the fact was placed beyond a shadow of doubt that he performed 
extraordinary cures—even on patients who had received no benefit cither 
from the Mass. General Hospital, or the Eye Infirmary—I promulgated 
the intelligence from a sense of duty. I know that I have violated the 
law in doing the act, as an associate of the Society, but it was in my ca- 
pacity of associate editor of a religious paper, and not as a fellow of the 
Society. But if this is construed into aiding or abetting an irregular 
practitioner, how does it differ from the praise bestowed upon Beath, the 
reducer of ruptures, whom some of the gentlemen present commended :— 
or the London corn and calosity curer, who was lauded by the profession? 
How does Williams’s system differ from Hewett’s, the bone-setter, who is 
acknowledged to be remarkably successful ? Is it not true that those pur- 
suing any one branch of surgery or medicine, become, by concentrating 
their energies upon that one subject, more expert than those engaged in 
miscellaneous practice ? One of the greatest quacks of the nineteenth 
century, Sylvester Graham, has been countenanced by gentlemen of this 
Council now present. With your permission I will read an extract from 
this fellow’s lecture to married Jadies on connubial intercourse, delivered 
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in the absence of their husbands, in the city of New York—a most infa- 
mous, foul-mouthed composition.’? Dr. B. then read—and surely, we 
were nota little surprised at the extract. ‘* Would you, gentlemen,” 
continued the Dr. ‘allow your sons to attend this scoundrel’s teachings 
on onanism, or permit your daughters to be poisoned by his discourses on 
self-pollution ! Yet he is applauded by those before whom I am arraign- 
ed, and goes unscathed and unhung for his atrocious conduct. I am 
among the poor, where I saw the good success of Williams’s practice :— 
the cures he made were remarkable—my conscience sustains me in the 
assertion, and it would have been wrong, therefore, to have kept the dis- 
covery to myself. 

‘¢ Again, I am accused of consulting with Dr. Patrick Kearney. Ne- 
cessity obliges us to meet together, being of the same faith (papists) ; 
indeed, we must necessarily consult. He is qualified to hold a high rank 
as a physician or surgeon—was educated at Edinburgh, but still he is 
denounced as an irregular practitioner, because, forsooth, he does not be- 
long tothe Association. His Hibernian temper will not permit him to 
ask favors ; he expected the civilities usual amongst physicians in Euro- 
pean cities would have been extended to him on his arrival here ; but no 
one has called upon him to invite him to become connected with the Me- 
dical Association, and he will not stoop to ask for its protection or favors. 
Why, Mr. President, were Sir Astley Cooper to take up his residence in 
the city of Boston but for three months, were he not already an honorary 
member of this Society, any one presuming to consult with him would be 
liable to expulsion, if this is the operation of the law. I am made the 
scape-goat for the sins of the whole Society. I can prove that more than 
thirty members have violated the 8th Section, under vastly more aggra- 
vated circumstances. If I am expelled, it shall be in good company—in 
the society of old and respectable members. Only mete out to others 
the same that is intended for me, and I shall be perfectly satisfied. 

‘If Graham takes fifty cents at the door of the lecture-room, Mr. Pre- 
sident, what is it but irregularly giving medical advice to the hearer ? 
Were you to write a letter of advice, would you not charge for it ?—it 
would be your right to do so. How is it in relation to Dr. Benjamin Wa- 
terhouse, of Cambridge, a retired fellow ;—look at the 25th page of the 
By-Laws, at the 7th Article. I hope, sir, the whole matter will be re- 
ferred to the Society, soon to be in session, if thought to be expedient by 
the Council, where I shall appear with a carefully prepared defence. 
These hasty extemporaneous observations are not satisfactory to myself, 
nor, perhaps, to you, gentlemen ; but before the Medical Society I shall 
have time to arrange a defence, suited to the dignity of the body before 
whom it is to be read. <A person, sir, of nervous temperament, cannot 
readily command himself, nor always address an assembly with propriety. 
In justification of myself, it only remains to declare that what I have as- 
serted in relation to the wonderful effects produced by the applications of 
Mr. Williams, the oculist, or quack—call him what you will—lI consci- 
entiously believe, before God, to be true, and therefore I cannot retract 
anything written or spoken upon this troublesome pvint. He makes no > 
pretensions to ophthalmic surgery. As an invariable rule, when an ope- 
tion is indicated, he says to the patient, consult a surgeon: he merely 
makes topical applications to the diseased organs of vision, and by some 
method, unknown to physicians, effects a restoration of sight, very much 
sooner than anybody else. In retiring, allow me to thank the Council for 
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the courteous and kind manner in which I have been indulged in appear-" 
ing personally before the Beard.”’? Dr. Bartlett then retired. 

We endeavored to take down the defence in short-hand, as rapidly as 
the words were uttered ; but on reviewing the minutes, feel convinced 
that they are much less perfect than was intended. All the essentials, 
in an abridged form, however, are embodied in the foregoing sketch, 

There was but one plain course for the Council to adopt, without trans- 
gressing the very code they were bound to sustain. Dr. Bartlett admit- 
ted, without hesitation, that he had been guilty of an infraction of the 8th 
Article of the By-Laws of the Massachusetts Medical Society, which he 
had agreed, voluntarily, upon his honor, to maintain and abide by. He 
was also equally free to confess that he had consulted with a practitioner, 
not recognized as such by the Society. All that remained to be done, 
was simply for the Board to notify the Society, whose anniversary mecting 
takes place to-day, that John S. Bartlett, M.D. a fellow, had violated its 
rules. Drs. Peirson and Johnson, of Salem, and Dr. Alden, of Randolph, 
were appointed a committee to conduct the business before the Society. 
Thus ended the examination, but the sequel may be looked for in the 
next Journal. 


DOUBLE VISION. 


Two cases of double vision are related in a foreign medical journal, in 
both of which, at a certain distance from the eye, two distinct objects are 
seen, one a few inches above the other. One was in a musician, a young 
man of 22, of abstemious habits, and who had applied himself assiduously 
to playing and writing music, being often thus engaged a greater part of 
the night. It was thought, in this case, that the habit of looking at two 
bars of music at once was the cause of the affection. The other case 
was first noticed, by a gentleman while travelling in the south of France. 
There was an uneasiness in the head, a confinement of the bowels, and, 
in the left eye, a yellowish spot as large as a pea was noticed, although 
in this case, as well as in the other, both eyes were equally affected. To 
two months, the patient having been purged and cupped, and having also 
returned to his previous habits of active exercise, the affection wore off. 


Insanity.—The following extracts from Judge Thacher’s last charge to 
our grand jury, should have been inserted on page 248, in this No. of the 
Journal :— If this is to be regarded as the true principle, it must op- 
erate as a great hardship both on individuals and the public. If the in- 
dividual is not to be held an accountable being, he must be treated as 
insane. It would, of course, deprive him of the common privileges of a. 
man and a citizen, and exclude him from the enjoyments of society. It 
would likewise impose on the public the burden and duty of keeping him 
in perpetual confinement, so as to restrain him from committing acts of 
violence to others or to himself.” ‘ Evidence that the accused party 
has once been mad, would naturally lead to the most humane construction 
of his actions.” ‘ But in a trial, every circumstance which has a near 
or even a remote tendency to establish the fact of insanity, would be per- 
tinent to the issue. Not only the conduct of the party before and after, 
and at the time the deed was done, but facts which happened years be- 
fore ;—if he ever met with an injury, physical or moral, bodily or mental, 
which might have had a tendency to derange the intellect ; if he had ever 
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‘before labored under a fit of insanity ; if it might have been the effect of 
an hereditary taint, and derived from an ancestor, near or remote, direct 
or collateral ;—so likewise the opinions of learned physicians, and of 
others who have studied with attention and accuracy the phenomena of 
the mind ; all would be entitled to great respect, and to be weighed by a 
jury in making up their verdict.” ‘ Insanity has been so often alleged 
in excuse for criminal acts, when there was no ground for that defence, 
that it is apt to excite suspicion, and always requires discernment. From 
regard to the public safety, which is the supreme law, too much indul- 
gence should not be yielded to this defence.” Numerous engagements 
at this tine oblige me to present my communication on Insanity to the 
press, in a very imperfect state. 


Copland’s Medical Dictionary.—A correspondent writes from Pennsyl- 
~ vania, thus :—‘* I saw some months since a notice in one of the Boston 
papers, that the third Part of Copland’s Dictionary had arrived from Eu- 
rope, and would be republished and forwarded to subscribers immediately, 
Ihave heard nothing from it since. Now, sir, if Lilly, Wait & Co., or 
Duff Green, intend to defraud subscribers out of their money, they posi- 
tively ought to be published to the world, and 1 think you under an obli- 
gation to do it.”’ 3 


Medical Miscelluny.—After the 30th instant, all applications from the 
country for admission to the Mass. General Hospital, must be accompa- 
nied by a description of the case by the attending physician of the patient, 
and addressed to J. B. S. Jackson, M.D.—There were four deaths by 
smallpox, in New York, last week—which is a small number, compared 
with the usual weekly reports. —Dr. Riddell’s Supplementary Catalogue 
of the Ohio Plants, in twenty-eight pages, octavo, has been received ; 
he is truly learned as well as industrious.—Dr. James Thacher, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass. author of the American New Dispensatory, American 
Medical Biography, besides several other valuable treatises, known to 
the profession, now nearly eighty-five years of age, is not only in ex- 
cellent health, but active in mind as ever, and preparing something more 
for posterity. —Some one has recommended a gargle of myrrh in cases of 
irritation and cough, produced by an elongated uvula. Probably the 
tickling sensation in the throat is not unfrequently produced by a relaxa- 
tion of that petit organ. It should be caretully examined under certain 
circumstances.—The last quarterly meeting of the Boston Medical Asso- 
ciation, was held at Dr. Warren’s, Park Street.—The India Journal of 
Medical Science is received at this office, in exchange—a highly valuable 
and meritorious publication, printed at Calcutta.—There will be a spe- 
cial meeting of the Boston Medical Association on Friday, 27th instant, 
at the College, Mason Street.—Dr. Combe’s work on the Physiology of 
Digestion, is to be published by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, this week.—-The 
Catechism of Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr. S. W. Williams,.of Deer- 
field, Mass. which had a rapid sale here, has been republished in Eng- 
land—a flattering compliment to the learned author.—Twelve or thirteen 
cases of smallpox have occurred at Hollis, Me. There has been one 
also developed at Dedham, Mass. Several ‘cases have lately occurred 
in Dartmouth, Ms.—A Medical Dispensary has been organized in the 
city of Lowell.—A memorial has been presented to the New Hampshire 
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legislature respecting the establishment of an asylum for the insane, and 
it is hoped this humane undertaking will be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess.—Brandeth’s pills begin to work miracles—people buy them. 


Arrived at New York, from Liverpool, Dr. Powers. 


Drep—Dr. Noel, of Bloomfield, Illinois, killed on board a steamboat, at Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


Whote number of deathsin Boston for the week ending May 2), 21. Males, 8—Females, 13. 

Of measles, 1—infantile, 3—accidental, l—inflammation of the lungs, 1—consumption, 4—debility, 
1—dropsy, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—throat distemper, 1—child-bed, 1—decline, 1—brain 
fever, |—lung fever, l—convulsions, 1—pleurisy, 1. 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Improvep Surgeons’ Trusses for the immediate relief and radical cure of Hernia, invented by Heser 
Cuase, M.D. of Philadelphia. 

These instruments for the treatment of the several forms of reducible hernia are now offered to the 
attention of the physicians and surgeons of this city. ‘hey have been submitted to the test of expe- 
rience, by their successful applicaiion, in a large number of cases, under the immediate inspection of 
many distinguished medical gentlemen of Philadelphia. The Committee of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society, who were appointed to investigate the merits of the various instruments in use for the treat- 
ment of hernia, reported in favor of those of Dr. Chase, to which report the profession are referred, as 
published in the February No. of the American Journal of Medical Science. ‘They are also highly 
recommended by Profs. Homer, Jackson, Gibson, McLellan and Rush, of Philadelphia—Drs. Harris 
and Bryant, surgeons of the U. 8. navy, who testify not only to the superior claims of the instrument, 
but to the honorable and strictly professional course of the inventor. These instruments will be 
applied by E. W. LEACH, M.D. No. 113 Hanover Street. 

‘oston, May 18, 1836. 3m : 


AN EXCELLENT STAND FOR A PHYSICIAN. 

A PHysician, situated in a pleasantly located town, ten miles north of Boston, being about to leave 
the country, wishes to dispose of his stand and business. His stand consists of a convenient house, 
barn, é&c. with seventeen acres of land. His business is extensive, and affords an excellent chance 
for a practitioner of experience. Applications to be made to the editor of this Journal (if by letter 
post-paid), who will furnish the address of the advertiser. If the estate and business together should 
be an objection to the purchaser, they would be disposed of separately, to suit his convenience. Ap- 
pietions are requested to be male immediately, as the advertiser wishes to leave the place by Au- 
gust next. 


May 18, 1836. eptf. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tue subscribers are associated for the purpose of giving a complete course of medical instruction 
and will reccive pupils on the following terms: ‘ 
The pupils will be admitted to the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
Clinical lectures on the cases they witness there. Instruction, by lectures or exam 
given in the intervals of the public lectures, every week day. 


On Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, and on Chemistry —b 
On Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica - - rf 
On the Principles and Practice of Surgery -  - 


and will receive 
inations, will be 


Dr. CHANNING. 
Dr. Ware. 

- Dr, Lewis. 
The students are provided with a room in Dr. Lewis’s house, where they have access to a large 


library. Lights and fuel without any charge. The opportunities for acquiri 
are not inferior to any in the country. 


he fees are $100—to be paid in advance. No credit given, except i 
person in Boston, nor for a longer period than six montive. 
Applications are to be made to Dr. Walter Channing, Tremont Street, opposite the Tremont House, 
Boston. WALTER CHANNING, 
JOHN WARE, 
Jan 20—lyep GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
WINSLOW LEWIS, JR. 


A GOOD STAND FOR A PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. ~ 

A PHysician in the eastern part of Massachusetts (wishing to remove from the State), would d 

of his place on the most reasonable terms. A very eligible location fora young gentleman For 
particulars, inquire of the editor of this Journal ; if by mail, post-paid. eptf. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is i 

4 ublished every Wednesda 

JR. at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom ail 

must be addressed, post-paid. Itis also published in Monthly Parts, each Part containing the weekly 

— in sees. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor.—Price $3,00 a 
er three months, ar 4,00 i i ithi ‘ 

every seventh copy ‘gratis.—Orders from a to 


satisfactory reference.—Postage the same as for a 
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